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should have a voice in the management of pub-
lic affairs, and they had decreed the possession
of a moderate landed estate as a qualification for
the franchise. By 1840 this obsolete requirement
had disfranchised over half the adult male popu-
lation, and about nineteen towns, having a total
population of only 3,500 voters, returned over
half the legislature, so that less than 1,800 voters
could control the destinies of a state of 108,000
population. Moreover, no person who did not
own real estate could bring suit for recovery of
debt or obtain redress for personal injury unless
a freeholder indorsed his writ

The situation had become intolerable, and in
1840 the Rhode Island Suffrage Association was
formed, and processions and popular meetings
held. Dorr took a leading part in the agitation.
The legislature refused to remedy such griev-
ances as were in its power, and the old charter
did not provide any means of summoning a con-
stitutional convention. A "People's Party," there-
fore, was formed, which held a convention, adopted
a constitution, and submitted it to a vote of the
people. There were approximately 14,000 bal-
lots cast in favor of it, and less than 100 cast
against it. Of those in favor, over 4,900 were
qualified voters so that the proposed constitution
was formally approved not only by the majority
of the males over twenty-one but, it was alleged,
even by a majority of the legal voters. The con-
stitutional question was a delicate one, but the
existing government refused to consider any of
these acts as legal. It had become sufficiently
frightened, however, to call a constitutional con-
vention itself and in turn submit a constitution
to the people, though it is difficult to see how
these actions were any more legal than those of
the People's Party. The government's constitu-
tion was defeated by the narrow margin of 676
votes in 16,702. This was the point at which
Dorr and his followers may be considered to
have made their mistake. The new constitution,
though not giving all they had asked, did give
them most of the substance. Had they not de-
feated it they might have had a practical victory.
Feeling, however, had become very bitter, and the
Dorrites had already put their constitution into
effect by electing an entire state ticket with Dorr
as governor. In May 1842 there were two gov-
ernments both claiming the allegiance of the peo-
ple. The People's Party did not attempt to seize
the state house or machinery of government.
Both governors issued proclamations, and Gov.
King appealed to Washington for federal aid.
Dorr then went to Washington to plead his cause
before the President. There he received no en-
couragement, and he returned to Rhode Island.
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Meanwhile King had proclaimed martial law, of-
fered $5,000 reward for the capture of Dorr, and
made wholesale imprisonments of the latter's fol-
lowers under the "Algerine Law." Some minor
clashes occurred between the Dorrites and the
state troops. Many of Dorr's followers desert-
ed him and he voluntarily gave himself up at
Providence. King and the old government had
lost their heads completely and were ruthless in
their revenge. Dorr was tried for treason be-
fore the state supreme court and sentenced to
solitary confinement at hard labor for life. He
was committed June 27, 1844. Public opinion
finally made itself felt and in 1845 an Act of
General Amnesty was passed and Dorr was re-
leased after twelve months of his term. In 1851
he was restored to civil rights, and in January
1854 the legislature passed an act annulling the
verdict of the supreme court; but this, of course,
the court decided was unconstitutional. Dorr's
health had been broken, and after his release he
lived in retirement until his death. His work,
however, bore fruit, for the old oligarchy had
yielded at last, and a third constitution had been
drawn up and accepted by the people giving man-
hood suffrage with trifling qualifications. Dorr,
though he showed bad judgment at times, was
a genuine reformer and not a self-seeking poli-
tician.
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DORRELL, WILLIAM (Mar. 15, i752-Aug.
28, 1846), founder of the Dorrellites, a fanatical
sect which flourished in Franklin County, Mass.,
and spread over into Vermont, was born in
Yorkshire, England. Perhaps owing to the fact
that he himself could neither read nor write, his
name appears not only as Dorrell, but as Dorrel,
Dorril, Dorriel, and Dorral, the last being the
spelling in the record of his intended marriage.
As a youth he joined the British army, served
through three campaigns in Ireland, and came to
America with Gen. Burgoyne. After the latter's
surrender in 1777, he was one of those who dis-
appeared from the army and made their home
in this country. He lived in Petersham, Mass.,
Warwick, Northfield, and finally in Leyden. In
1779 he married Molla Chase, daughter of Hen-
ry and Abigail Chase of Petersham, the mar-
riage intention being filed Nov. 23 (Vital Rec-
ords of Petershamj Mass., 1904, p. 88).